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“LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


\ PENING OF’ THE- FALL TERM at the country’s 900 
é universities and liberal ‘arts cqlleges finds most of - 
’ them: still faced with problems of swollen enrollments, out- 
‘grown facilities, and inadequate budgets. These and other 
_ recurring difficulties are recognized as handieaps to- the 
most effective use of teaching resources and constant at- 
tention is béing paid them. But of far greater importance: 
. for the future than these immediately pressing problems 
- is the much larger question of what should be taught in 
American institutions of higher learning. 


Increasing, emphasis on specialized training, and neglect 
of traditional disciplines,- has worried observers in many 
fields and has brought warnings of danger in recent months 
from leaders in'gdvernment, business, and the professions. - 
Fears are expressed that: the postwar need of specialists 
and the weight now given to vocational and professional 
training have caused colleges and their students to slight 
those- segments of the curriculum that stress dev elopment 
. of the well-rounded man. 


Criticism of imbalance in: the intellectual equipment of 
present-day college graduates has.revived old controversies 
over the proper objectives of a college education and has 
raised calls for a general reassessment of undergraduate 
and graduate programs of study. Virtually all current dis- 
cussion emphasizes the’ need of greater attention to the 
liberal-arts throughout the American educational system— - 
not only to.give students the basis for a sound philosophy’ 
.of. life but also to assure the nation of ‘a source = wise : 
leadership for the future. ; 


CONCEPTS OF LIBERAL Arts 4 AND LIBERAL EDUCATION 


In -ancient ‘times the seven liberal arts were gramniar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, ‘geometry, and astronomy. 
. Today, the term “liberal arts” is generally understood to 
: apply to languages, literature, philosophy, creative arts, 
* social sciences, mathematics, and-thée natural sciences. But 
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the advoeates of “liberal education” interpret that term in’ 

a much niore general fashion to-meanh the “parts of the. . 
‘college and univer rsity. program designed ‘to produce not : 

necessarily a more ‘skil led ‘professional. but a better, wiser, * 2 

‘more cultivated man.” ?. ' ry. | 

; 

a 


A liberal’ education is’ usually characterized as one w hich 

provides a broad range of knowledge in the natural sciences, 

the social sciencés, and the humanities; which cultivates 
.” ‘the capacity to reason logically and express-oneself clearly = ts 
which inculeates a philosophy of life. One objective of a ¥ é 
liberal education, according to the trustees of the C arnegie ——— 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, is’ to equip oo 
- the ‘student: with certain kinds of knowledge—of himself, ° @ 
of others, of the physical and biological world, of his own 
and other cultures, of human achievements down through’ 
‘the ages, and of man’s religious and philosophical heritage. 
Another objective is to bring forth men and women who . 
can think coherently, read intelligently, write and speak | ; i 
clearly, and ‘who have some grasp of mathematics. - Per- ; 
haps the chief objective is ta instill certain attitudes, 


“TeThet 


: values, arid habits of mind— intellectual curiosity, capacity - § 
for critical thought, faculty for independent and dispas- — 
sionate judgment. tian ‘ ; ; % 

The Carnegie Foundation trustees sts ted’ that the ‘pur- oss @ 


pose of a liberal education is to-“start ‘the student on the 

road to mz iturity in the broadest sense of that word.” They 

felt that a liberal education: could not help but maké its 

possessor a better professional, but they. emphasized that 
_ “The first orientation of a liberal education is toward man 
as man, not toward man as moneymaker.” 2° 


Many college students today are not getting that kind 
‘of education. For. one thing, fewer and fewer of them are 
majoring in the liberal arts and sciences.:: Whereas at the - 
beginning of the century, one out of four college graduates - 
had specialized in the humanities, in recent. years only one’ 
in eight has pursued that endeavor. For another thing, : 
even among students undertaking liberal arts ‘programs, 
there are said to be many who are not being prepared ade- 

- quately éither for further. studies or for discharging the 
responsibilities of citizenship.” E 








a ee ee ee 


1 Report of symposium on liberal education held by trustees of Carnegie Fqundation 
“for the Advancement of. Teaching, Oct. 29, 1956, p. 3. 

* 2Ibid., pp. 6-7. Freshmen students at Yale were cautioned by ‘Prof. Franklin L. 
Baumer, Sept. 14, against choosing careers on the basis of “financial or prestige 
factors”; they should pick only such careers as can “engage a man’s whole per- 
sonality.” 
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CRITICISMS OF Poor TRAINING or COLLEGE STUDENTS 


-President A. Whitney Grisw old of Yale has said that the 
-American’ educational system ‘has’ “produced virtually un- 
limited opportunities for training’in the vocational skills 
required by our complex society but has increasingly ‘lim-’ 
ited opportunities for contemplation of the meaning and 


_ purpose of those skills.” -Griswold deplores-the fact that .° 


the system has “allowed those studies which for centuries: 
‘have been esteemed . . .- as the’ intellectual and spiritual 
sustenance of free men .. .. to become confused with other 


we studies which, -though. useful in themselves, serve no such ° 


_exalted—and essential—purpose,. and -to.decline to a point 
‘well below their proper position in... [the] curriculum.” > 


- Dean William C. Warren of the Columbia University Law 
Schoo] stated in his‘ annual report to the president of the 
university, Jan. 12, that the inability of college graduates 
to’ read and write properly was a “malady of epidemic 
proportions.” He had registered a similar complaint a 
year. earlier. ‘In the annual‘report submitted in 1956 
‘Warren had written: 


We are entitled to expect that the college graduate is able to 
read argumentative or expository prose swiftly, comprehendingly, 
and retentively; that he is able to express himself in speech and 
writing grammatically, literally, and precisely; that he has learned 
the basic lesson of using a dictionary. But we have found [in the 
.graduate school] that few of our entering students, however 
carefully selected, possess these skills to the extent needed for law 

. study. .. . We can teach them’ to put their thoughts in order; we 
cannot teach them grammar; we cannot rectify their clumsy use 
of language. — 


Director Allen V. Astin of the National Bureau of Stand-. - 
ards has said that the “most glaring’ weakness manifested 
‘by young scientists joining his organization lies in their 
“ability to communicate.” The Bureau is forced to teach 
them how to prepare reports—‘“something they should have 
learned at the college level.” 4 


Business executives have complained that many college 
graduates master special skills but fail to acquire broad 
general backgrounds. The obsession with “expertise” is 

deplored and fear is expressed that over-specialization is 


* Address before annual convention: of aici of American Colleges, Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 8, 1957. 


* Quoted in Washington Post, Aug. ‘25, 1957, p. K-3. 
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depriving ene of the type of. personnel most suitable 

.for management responsibilities. ‘One critic of the type of - 
education received by many. future businessmen has ex: - 
pressed doubt whether’ the technical, commercial, and other 

‘specialized curriculums “really accomplish much except to. 
shoulder aside ‘those. humane disciplines that equip a man 

for the private life of the mind and generally prepare him 

to do any kind of intelligent work.” , 


Criticism of excessive specialization has ‘been voiced even’ 
by leaders of the labor movement. Louis Hollander, presi- 
dent of the.New York State C.I.0. Council, asserted last 
autumn that many colleges and universities are “so pre- 
occupied with developing technical skills in their students 
that they have for gotten all about developing them as whole 
men and-women.” As a result, some college graduates, 
“with their narrow, pinpointed training, are absolute ig- .- 
noramuses in everything except their: major subjects.” — 

“They know how to make a good living, but do not know 
how to make a good life.” 


VALUE OF A LIBERAL -ARTS BACKGROUND. FOR BUSINESS . 


C orporation executives have been particularly voluble on 
‘the need of changed concepts in higher education. They- 
. say leaders of the future in their own and other fields will: 
need different kinds of knowledge from those at present 
being supplied by American colleges and - universities. 


According to David A. Shepard, a member of the board 

of directors of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), “It is be- 
coming increasingly clear that industry has an urgent need 
of men with broad educational backgrounds to help it solve 
the problems that its very success in the application of 
technology has created.” Shepard quoted Irving S. Olds, 
former board chairman of U.S. Steel, as having said “The . 
most difficult problems American enterprise faces today are 
neither scientific nor technical, but lie chiefly in the realm 
of what is embraced in a liberal arts education.” ? 


Shepard and other business spokesmen have pointed to 
industry’s growing awareness that, despite its great need 





5 Russell Kirk, ““The Inhumane Businessman,” Fortune; May 1957, p. 161 


* Speech. before annual ‘meeting of American Council on Education, Chicago, Oet. 
11, 1956. 


* David A. ‘Shepard, Liberal Education in an Industrial Society (Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 248, April 1957), pp. 4-5. 
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for technically. ‘trained personnel, technical training alone 
is not: enough—particularly in the field of management. 
_ M.-J.. Rathbone, president of Jersey Standard, told a New 
York audience last Féb. 1 that industry needs engineers 
. with a “broad grasp of fundamentals instead of ‘proficiency 

in one or two specialized fields.” Some companies have 
-” jndicated that they would prefer to employ men with broad 
- general ‘backgrounds and_ then prov ide technical training 
themselves. ; 


‘Albert Li Nickerson; president of the ‘Socony. Mobil Oil - 
- Co., has said that “A man who has a really good liberal 
’ arts education can see things as they are, . . .‘can analy ze 
a complex situation, discard irrelevant things, and go im- 
mediately to the point.” ® Russell Kirk has maintained: 
‘.“The complexities ‘of modern -business require precisely 
those habits of thought that a liberal education has been . 
trying to inculcate in young men these several centuries.” 
These, in his view, are an orderly and disciplined mind, 
an .understanding of the relationship between cause and ~ 
effect, a fund of precedent, a respect for authority, and a 
realization that the ego must be kept in check. 


NEED OF GENERALISTS IN AN. AGE OF SPECIALIZATION 


Leaders in education and government have. joined‘ cor- 
poration executives in contending that there is a great need 
- im, modern society not only for various kinds of specialists 
but also for persons with broad general backgrounds and 
for professionals whose technical competence is leavened 
7 with liberal knowledge. Eric Johnston, president of the 
Motion Picture Association, stated in a commencement ad- 
dress at Middlebury College, June 10, that it was “high 
time” to recognize that the generalist, as well as the spe- 
cialist, is ‘ ‘absolutely vital to our society.” 


John W. Gardner; president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
has written: “What the future is going to demand is spe- 
cialists who are capable of functioning as generalists.” . 
Because the individuals now taking advanced training will: 
“guide and shape our future,’ Gardner holds that Amer- 
ica’s colleges and universities must produce “not only. spe-— 
' cialists, but men . . . whose technical skills are matched by 

their breadth of comprehension, by. their grasp of their own 


* University of Chicago Round ee Industry and the Liberal Arts tunneiiah of 
radio broadcast, Jan. 24, 1954), p. : 
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"heritage, by: largeness and liberality of mind.”*® Accord- 
ing to Earl J. McGrath, former U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, “Never in our history has the need for persons’ 

- possessing those general qualities ‘of mind and character 
nurtured by instruction in the liberal arts been so greatas . 
now.”’ 1° 


The importance: of general: education in an age of spe-"”.’ 
cialization was-emphasized in a recent report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. Noting that specialization 
is “essential to the maintenance of modern life,” the report 
pointed out that .it has-disadvantages also; the disadvan- 
tages, it said, “become sérious when the common founda- | 
tion on which specializations rest js neglected.” ‘ 

It is particularly serious when educated men and women, ‘who 

may be regarded as leaders in. their various fields and in the 

broader community life, speak no common language. The’ chemist ’ 

who ‘knows no history and the historian who knows no chemistry, 

the physicist with no philosophy and the philosopher with no basic 

physical science are symptomatic of an extreme specialization 

_leading toward fragmentation of both learning and life. In their 
inescapable role as citizens, specialists need a -common platform 


of values and sensitivities and. a language for communication con- 
cerning ‘common: problems.11 . 


Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare Marion B. 
Folsom reminded delegates to the annual conv ention of ‘the 
Ameryican.Counci] on. Education meeting in Chicago, Oct. 
12, 1956, that “Those who are engaged in science—as those 
in all occupations—need the liberalizing and humanizing 
influences of other fields of knowledge.” Chairman Lewis 
L. Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission said during 
a television broadcast, May 26, that he had discussed -with . 
President Eisenhower the possibility of calling a world 
conference on humanities to seek some: “idea or method” 

‘ for coping with the problems caused by the rapid: advance 
_of:science. Speaking at West Branch, Iowa, on -June 20, 
Strauss proposed inviting to the.corfference. “all the leaders 
of thought whose concern is with man. rather. than the 
physical universe which man is in.’ : 

















~ ® John W. Gardner, “‘The Great Hunt for Edues ated Talent,’ 

connie 1957, pp. 51, os. 53. A 
’Earl J. McGrath, “The Liberal Element in a Sieciiten " Association 

of American Colleges Bulletin, March 1957, p. 102. 

1 Educational Policies Commission, Higher Education in Decade of Decision (1957), 


p. 50. The E.P.C. is a commission of the National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Administrators. : 
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Reasons for Neglect of Liberal Education 


UNDERLYING the: neglect of liberal education, -both in 
receht years and in times longer: past, has been an array 
of factors: economic, psychological, and academic. One 
reason for the’ postwar slighting of the liberal arts is the 


encouragement given by. industry and government to mass 


production of engineers and technical specialists to meét 
the needs of the economy and the armed services. An older 


-reason for the decline of basic cultural studies is that. lib- 


eral arts schools have been forced: by a variety of pressures 
to. change their curriculums——to the detriment of ‘tradi- 
tional’ programs. .Another long-term reason is that the 


‘ continuing influence of the elective system .and the cease- 


less introduction of mew courses have made it increasingly 
difficult for the student to get a liberal education—even if ° 


; he wants one. 


_ HIGH-PRESSURE DRIYE FOR ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS’ 


The unprecedented industrial expansion that has’ taken | 
place in the United States in the past decade and‘a half 


‘ has brought tremendous demands on the.colleges and uni- 


versities to turn out vast numbers. of technica] specialists. 
In the postwar-era there has been such a shortage of engi- 
neers and scientists that business corporations have re- 
sorted to all- out. tactics to recruit them.!2 


‘Each Sunday the New York Times alone carries six to_ 
ten pages .of adyertisements by industrial. firms seeking 
engineers ‘and scientists. . Each spring hundreds of com- 
pany recruiters descend upon college campuses to sign up 
seniors’'who have majored in one of the specialized fields. 
Each year the starting salaries offered. graduating engi- 
neering students go.on up." Such activities have influenced 


- many college students to pass up the liberal arts curriculum 


.in favor, of the -specialized programs which seem 1 to offer. 
. greater financial ‘rewards. 


2 See “Shortage of “Scientists,” E.R.R., Voi. IT 1954, pp. 557-560. Recent months 


* have seen some slackening of the demand for certain types of engineers, particularly 
. among aircraft companies hit by cancellation of defense contracts, 


but industry of-. 
ficials maintain that they are hunting as hard as ever for engineers of top quality. 
13 According to a s trvey of 200 major companies conducted by Frank S. Endicott, 
president, Midwest Co ege Placement Association, salaries offered enginee ring students 
graduated last spring{ were estimated to average about $435 a month; in contrast, 
starting salaries offered graduates with genera] backgrounds averaged around $385 a 
month. ‘ June graduates of Illinois Tech were able to get jobs with salaries averaging 
$473 a: month, $82 above the 1956 average. 
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Psychological, as well as money-making, pressures have ° 
encouraged college students to pursue ‘specialized rather 
than general courses of study. For several years govern- 
ment officials and .other public figures have been stressing 
the: need for much larger supplies of engineers'and scien- 
tists to keep ahead of the Soviet Union in technical man- 
power. ” . 

Scarcely a week passes without the papers featuring a Wash- . 
ington bigwig’s speech, a university president’s pleas, or a citi- - 
zens’ committee report on the theme of the engineers. All of 
them lament the shortage, refer to our being left behind in the - 


race, and exhort young’ Americans to lay aside their idle dreams 
and get busy with slide-rule and feedback mechanisms.14 


Henry M. Wriston, former president of Brown Univer- 
sity, has written that the current “obsession with what the 
Russians are doing” is a reaction from earlier scorn of : 
Soviet qualitative progress. In his opinion, 30 years ago, : 
American authorities badly underestimated the Russians’ ; 
ability to build and maintain an industrial society. Now, 

- Wriston maintains, they “tend to overestimate the Soviet ° 
Union just as badly, and feverishly seek to recruit scien- 
tists and engineers, not on the valid. basis of. fundamental , J 
interests and tastes, but to ‘keep abreast of the. Rus- : 
sians.’ ”’ 15 : j , . ey 







‘DANGERS OF EXCESSIVE CONCENTRATION ON TECHNOLOGY 















Many observers, while recognizing the importance of 
technically trained men and women to national security, 
‘have been questioning the wisdom of “going overboard” 
on applied science and technology and neglecting basic 
science, along with other liberal studies. David Sarnoff, 
board chairman of the Radio Corporation of America, as- 
serted before a Philadelphia audience, May 22, that too’ 
little attention had beén devoted to pure research in this © 
country. He pointed out that-pure science, ‘being the- foun- 
dation of applied science and engineering, could not be’ 
neglected without weakening technology. . 











An ironic assessment of the: “national situation” by ‘a. 
professor of philosophy at the Johns -Hopkins University 
led him to conclude that: 


e 













44 Max Lerner, Pageant, 


July 1957, p. 12. cm ; 
% Henry M. Wriston, “Education ‘and the National Intérest,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1957, pp. 564-565. : ‘ 


“Is Your Son Being High-Pressured Into Engineering ?”” 
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Pure science is tolerated . . . psychology and economics are per-. 
mitted .. . but the historian, the student of language and literature, 
; especially that human gadfly, the philosopher, are hot encouraged. 
They are not essential to defense. .They are merely essential to ° 
‘civilization. a. ; ‘ 


. President Arthur S. tiliis of the ‘American Council on .. 
Education has declared that the- United .States ’ néeds’ a, 
greater supply of trained manpower: in all ftelds, not. solely 
in science ‘and engineering. ‘Why do we have to follow 
in the footsteps of the Sov iet Union?” ‘Adams: has asked." 
Gov. Theodore R.°’McKeldin of Maryland said last saab 
that Russia’s recent announcement of her successful test- 
ing of an intercontinental missile should not stampede this 
country into a surrender of the “liberal forms of our edu- 
cation.” McKeldin ‘asserted that civilization could not be 
advanced “with test tubes and slide rules alone.”’ '% : 


Clarence B..Randall, former chairman of Inland Steel 
and now a special assistant to President Eisenhower, said 
in-an address at Harvard last Nov. 30 that- he shared the 
general -concern dver Soviet advances in technical ‘educa- 
tion. ‘At‘the same time, he said, Russia’s apparent latk’ 
_ of emphasis on increasing the number. of liberal arts grad- 

‘ uates may prove. to be “the Achilles heel of the Communist 
dynasty.” The Soviet economy,’ Randall continued, mdy 
‘ beeome “altogether lopsided” as a result of: “wors ship at the 
‘ shrine of technology,” and the ultimate superiority of the 
United States “may rest upon maintaining in :-. . [this] 
country the proper balance between’ these two approaches 
. to the. education of . . youth.” ° 


DILUTION OF THE TRADITIONAL LIBERAL ARTS PROGRAM 


For a good number of years, liberal arts colleges have 
been under various .pressures—from high schools, depart-. 
ments within the arts and sciences colleges themselves, and- _ 
graduate professional schools—to dilute their basic pro- 
_ grams. In the past, excessive reliance by secondary schools 
on the practical value of courses led in many cases to the 
whittling down of requirements in English and mathematics . 
‘and to dropping ancient and modern languages. Misinter- vi 


% George Boas, quoted in the Baltimore Sun, Sept. 12, 1957. 


on before annual meeting of American Couseh on Education, Chicago, Oct. 


; 1’ Address before Legislative Work Conference on Southern Regional Education, 
. Va., Aug. 31,° 
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pretation of various theories. of .education led in some in- 
stances to abandonment-of the grading system; in others 
to setting the same pace for fast and slow learners. 


q 





Ki 


hee 


Compounding’ the effécts of these decisions, the laws. 
of many states. required: publicly-supported colleges -and 
universities to admit’ any graduate of a high school within 
the state. As a result, according to Wriston, many. insti- 
tutions were “almost swamped with poorly prepared under- 
graduates whose objectives-were social rather than intellec- 
tual and: whose: habits -were far from industrious.” . The 
situation became so serious that “in many. institutions at 
least one year, and often a second, came. to be devoted to 
repairing the deficiencies produced: by the soft techniques ; 
of pre-college education.” !° } . 


6 . 
MAA CANT OE Ao. ral dl arts 


Within the liberal arts college: itself, individual depart- 
ments have: succumbed to..the trend foward ever-increasing © 
specialization. In many: instances the departments have’ 
been more concerned- with making a.professional out of 
the student -than with making their contribution to his -° °° 
general background. ‘The result has been that in some ~ 
‘cases the student’ has been subjected to a specialization 
.as narrow as that associated with programs of technical 
study. In the words of the Carnegie -Foundation trustees: 
“Thus, the liberal arts fields have tended to abandon their 
traditional responsibility for liberal education.” 





The college of arts and sciences in the university: _ 
been surrounded by other undérgraduate schools that offer 
‘ specialized training. Schools of. agriculture, business ad- 
ministration, journalism, pharmacy, social work, and nurs- . 
_ing have competed with the liberal arts college’ for students: 
and have enrolled large numbers who in an earlier day.’ 
might have’ taken a liberal arts program: Some of these 
specialized schools make an effort to provide a measure of 
liberal education ; others do not. 


The graduate professional schools, faced with the neces- 
- sity of training students in fields that become increasingly 
complex each year, have sought to lighten their own loads: 
by requiring entering students-to present credits for a. 
certain amount of pre-professional specialized study during 
















1° Henry M. Wriston, “Education and the National Interest,” Foreign Affairs, July 
1957, pp. 572-574. The University of Oklahoma announced in August that, beginning 
with the 1959-60 academic year, it would drop elementary algebra and plane geometry, 
normally considered secondary school subjects, and sharply reduce its offerings in ; 
remedial mathematics. 
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the undergraduate. years. As a consequence, liberal arts - 
institutions have modified, their basic programs to accommo- 
date the. requirements of the professional schools. 


CONTINUING FRAGMENTATION OF THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


One long-run influence contributing to neglect of liberal 
education is the vast proliferation of courses that has taken - 
‘place in most colleges and universities. Established fields 
have been’ expanded; botany and zoology, for example, 
have been subdivided into more than 50 subjects.- New 
fields have been added; the development of nuclear physics 
has produced new courses not only in physics but, also in 
biology and chemistry. Additional fields have been created 
by combining old courses; a case in point is the merging 
of history, literature, political science, and economics into 
“American civilization.” The multiplication of courses has 
made it difficult for the student to acquire a liberal educa: 
tion even in a liberal arts college. 20 


; The ever-greater wonlety of courses, in tatebiaadion. with 
the elective system, has meant that less and less attention. ° 


is given to- basic courses. A graduate school dean has - 


‘observed that “With the expansion of curricula, with the 
limitations.. of time facing the student, with the in- 
creasing specialization in all fields and the resulting .frac- 
tionation- of courses, the identification of something ‘central’ 
in an education is becoming increasingly difficult.” 24 


The vast array of courses now offered in college cata- - 
logues has brought calls from educators for a re-examina- 
‘tion and pruning of the curriculum. President Goodrich 
C. White of Emory University has asked: “Why does a 
- small‘ liberal arts college feel it necessary: to list in its 
promotional literature 67 different vocations for which its 
currieulum offers preparation ? 2”? 22 


‘ President John S. Millis of Western Reserve University 
has said that “The time has come for a really searching 
analysis of ‘the offerings in . . . liberal education.” 


*® Harold W. Stoke, “The Flowering Curricula of American Higher Education,.” 
. Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, September 1955, 
pp. 58-63; William E. Britton, “Objectives of Higher Education in America,’’ Amer- 


+ tean Association of University Professors Bulletin, Summer 1956, p. 260. 


“= Harold W. Stoke (of the University of Washington). “The Flowering Curricula 
of Américan Higher Education,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September 1955, p. 63. 


. .™Goodrich C. White, “Do: We Believe in Education ?” Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, March 1956, p. 28. 
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With the need for both intensive and extensive training for all 
of our students, there just is not-any time to be wasted on the 
‘second-rate, tlie ephemeral, or the duplicating course. Perhaps I 
am arguing for the abandonment of the elective system. I hope 
not, because I believe deeply in the value of choice, but I do believe 

. that we must be sure that those alternatives between which our 
stude ents: choose are equal alternatives. 





And he concluded: ‘We cannot equate calculus to the math- ° - @& 
ematics of finance, history to current évents, philosophy to — 
_ family living, aesthetics ‘to ‘how to listen to grand 
’- opera.’ ” 28 , 





‘Efforts to Extend Liberal Arts Education 


SCHOOLS, industrial corporations, and philanthropic foun- 
dations are pooling their efforts to make a liberal ‘education 
available to larger numbers of students, to improve the | 
‘quality’ of present liberal arts and science courses, and to - ae 
extend the teaching of liberal studies to:men and women , 
not heretofore exposed to them. 


In liberal arts colleges new courses are being ‘set up 
and old ones revised. In professional schools, liberal arts 
studies are being introduced or expanded. At some col-: 
leges and universities, special humanities courses for busi-. 
nessmen have been established. And at Columbia Univer- 

- sity, a major research program to examine the status of 
the liberal arts in America has been launched. 





PRIVATE GRANTS TO IMPROVE LIBERAL ARTS COURSES. 


The Carnegie Corporation; which has long felt a ‘special 
concern for undergraduate liberal education, has financed 
a number of programs to strengthen the liberal arts in the © 

‘ nation’s colleges. and universities. Since 1954, it. has allo- 
cated a total of approximately $2 million to 21 schools™ 
for the establishment of new courses, revision of curricula, 
and development of new teaching-methods. - Typical grants 

made during the past two years include ‘$45,000 to Earlham 


John S. Millis, “Educating Teachers as Professionals,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, April 1957, p. 184. 

*% Antioch, Earlham, Haverford, Hobart, Lawrence, Mills, Mount Holyoke, North- 
western, Oberlin, Occidental, Pomona, Reed, Rensselaer Polytechnic, St. Francis Col- 
lege for Women, Sarah Lawrence, este Stanford, Temple, Tuskegee, Massachu- - 
setts, and New Hampshire. 
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College for group tutorials in the humanities,. $35,000 to 
the ‘University of Massachusetts for employment of new. 


_ techniques of teaching foreign languages, and $9,300 to . 
‘Oberlin College for experimental courses in freshman 


mathematics. 
With the aid of a $50,000 Carnegie grant, Lawrence 


‘College (Appleton, Wis.) instituted at the beginning of 


the 1956-57 academic year a program of special sophomore 


_ courses in the three great areas of liberal studies—the 


humanities, the natural sciences and mathematics, and the 


- social sciences. The new courses were designed as the 


logical continuation of a freshman reading, discussion, and 


composition: course set up at Lawrence a decade ago to 


introduce the entering college student to those basic fields. 
Forty-five selected sophomores were invited to choose one 


- of the areas in which to concentrate before going on to. 


select a major subject forthe junior: year. 


Students concentrating in the humanities-studied English 


.and ‘European literature, painting, architecture, and music 
‘ of the Renaissance: period. Those planning to major in 


the natural sciences. and mathematics studied a limited. 
number of problems that illustrated scientific theory and 
method. Sophomores pursuing the social science program 


’ studied the rise of the city and the process of decision- 
making in urban societies. 


Reed College (Portland, Ore.) for several years has offered 
a series of seminars on values with the help of Carnegie 
funds. Developed in. response to students’ expressed wor- 
ries about the effects of increasing specialization, the semi-. 
nars are open to seniors on a voluntary. basis. Enrollment 
last year included over a third of the senior class; students ° 


majoring in the natural sciences outnumbered those from, 
any other field.’ . 


Members of the seminar read the works of such novelists 
as Melville and Dostoevsky, such philosophers as Russell 


‘and Bacon, such psychologists as Fromm and Freud, and 


such economists as Schumpeter and Simons for the illumi- 


~.; Nation.they throw on basic problems. The readings are 


then ‘discussed. at three-hour meetings held once a week 
under the leadership of two faculty members, for example, 


- a historian and a chemist. The Reed seminars have been 
_ praised for their success in establishing inter-relationships 


between persons and ideas from different fields. 
; oe 






















Editorial Research ‘Reports 


LIBERAL ARTS SEQUENCES FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS 
In recent years engineering schools have been paying 
more attention to the importance of liberal arts studies in 


educating their students. A survey of some 130 schools. 
throughout the United States was conducted during the -. 


period 1954-1956 by a committee of the American Society 


for Engineering Education. - The committee’s report dis-. 


closed that officials of the schools nearly all agreed ‘that 
‘engineering students would profit—‘as professional men, 
as citizens, and as individuals’-—from fuller acquaintance 
with the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social 
sciences. 


Many teachers feared, however, that adding a substan- 
tial program of humanities and social sciences to an. already 
overcrowded engineering curriculum would result either in 
poor technical courses or in superficial liberal arts studies. 
On the other hand, “some 30 er more” of the leading engi- 
néering schools “demonstrated such fears to be groundless” 


by developing “carefully planned programs that provide a 


sound introduction ‘to the humanities and the social sciences 
while simultaneously reinforcing the student’s engineering 
training.” *5 


Repres sentative humanities- social science ' sequences re- 
quired by ranking engineering schools display a wide range 
of courses. For example, California Institute of Technology 
requires English (reading, writing, speaking) and Euro- 


pean history during the first year, American history the © 


‘second year, an‘ introductory literature course the third, 
and public affairs the fourth year. During the senior year 
‘the student may select three courses from 4a list that in- 
cludes such subjects as modern poetry, literature .of the 
Bible, and U.S. foreign. relations. 


‘Cooper Union requires English the first year, public 
speaking the second, and economics the third. During the 


sophomore, junior, and senior years students must take. 


‘ also a five-part sequence in.the cultural history of Western. 
civilization, which ranges from the study of ancient Greece 
and Rome to de Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. Each 
senior also chooses two electives from a list that includes 
contemporary literature and art, economic geography, labor- 
management relations, and social philosophy. 


2% American Society for Engineering Education, Ged Education -ine Engineering 
(1956), p. vii, m 
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At North Carolina State College-engineering students 
must ‘take English and history during. the. freshman yeai- 
and economics and literature-the sophomore year. ‘A two- 
semester, course in contemporary: :civilization is required: 
during the junior year. In the first half of the senior year 
the student is required to take a course in conteniporary 
issues; during a recent term .this course included a con- 
sideration of civil liberties, private vs. public enterprise, 
and school desegregation. 


‘The report of .the American ‘Society. for Engineering Edu- 
‘cation emphasized that the function of the humanities and ° 
the social sciences in the education of the engineer “should 
_ not be limited to. the improvement of communication skills 
and the development of amiable employees.” The engineer 
is being called, upon to: “accept an increasingly responsible 
. role as a leader in his community,” and therefore needs 
“both professional competence and a broad’ understanding 
‘of himself and of the world in which he lives.’ 


Given this view-of the engineer as @ professional than and as a 
human being; the humanities and social sciences can take their 
place as-an integral part of his total education. They. do not 
stand apart from the rest of the curriculum. They-support the 
scientific-technical training, and are in turn supported by it. They 

_ contribute to proféssional competence not merely in the narrowly 
vocational’ sense- but in the broad sense of enabling the engineer . 
to see his own activities in their human and social contexts. 


- The report concluded that the humanities and social sciences 
helped the engineer to see “his own objectives, methods, 
and problems in relation to... [those] of men engaged in 
other activities.” 26 . 


Pp ROGRAMS Colmnenc LIBERAL con AND ENGINEERING 


“To help fill the need for engineers with broad educational 
backgrounds, some three dozen engineering colleges are 
'. cooperating with some 135 liberal arts schools in so-called 
“three-two” programs. Under.the three-two arrangement 
the student attends a liberal arts college for three years 
and then goes on to an engineering school for two ‘years. 
Upon completion of the combined five-year course, the grad-. 
‘uate receives both a bachelor of arts degree and a bachelor 
of science Gegree. a7. ; 


% Ibid., pp. 5-6. 


= The A.S.E.E. canines reported that in some three-two programs the students 
were so awed, during the first three years, by the prospect of the later -engineering 
program that they took more scientific-technical courses and fewer liberal arts courses 
than they would have.taken in a similar-period in an engineering school. . 
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At the aailiie ‘of the 1956- 57 ‘academic year Dart- 
- mouth instituted a new -engineering-science program de- ; 
signed—in the words of President John S: Dickey—“to. 
. blend liberal arts and engineering education and .. . to 
-integrate engineering education .increasingly with basic’ 
_ science.” Students enrolled in. that program take mathe- 
'. matics, science, and liberal arts courses for three years, 
study science and engineering subjects for one year, and - 
receiye a bachelor of arts degree at the end of four years. ~ 
To qualify for a bachelor of science degree the student: - 
must devote an additional year to” engineering studies. 
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Yale this month is instituting an experimental program. ° 
_ designed to equip engineering students with better liberal 
arts backgrounds. With the aid of a $75,000 grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, Yale is setting up a specially 

organized two-year combination of courses in the human- — 
ities. The purpose of the experiment is to determine whether 
‘an engineering student obtains a better knowledge of the 
liberal arts through: an ‘integrated eee or through sep- 

‘arate courses. ' 





‘dee. HUMANITIES COURSES FOR BUSINESS Onncuis 


_ To broaden the educational background and widen- the 
' _-outlook of officials who will later move up to policy-making 
- positions various companies have been sending their.execu-._ - 
tives back to college to take specially designed liberal arts. © 
‘programs. The best known‘among such programs is that ‘_ 
of the Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives, | 
established at the University of Pennsylvania under spon- 
sorship of the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania in Sep- 
tember 1953. One of the faculty members assigned to the 
program has described the experience of the first group’ 
of businessmen-students.2* -: 


‘Companies in the Bell system granted 17 miiddle-rung* 
‘ management executives ten-month leaves of absence witli 
full pay to attend the instituté. The first nine months. 
were devoted to lectures, discussions, and seminars; the 
- last month: was: given over to a reading .period. Courses ~ 
were taught by professors from the University of Pennsy]-. 
vania, Bryn Mawr, and Swarthmore. Lectures delivered 
by outstanding figures in the arts and sciences supplemented 
the course work. And the students visited art galleries, 


*E. Digby Baltzell, “Bell Telephone’s Experiment * Education,” Harper's Maga- 
‘zine, March 1955, pp. 73-77. . 
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* museums, wai concerts in Philadelphia Washington, and 
* New York. 


To jar the’ executives out, of the stebiiiiiees from which . 
they had come, courses were so arranged that they’ pro- 
gressed:from unfamiliar ideas to ideas more or less familiar 
in the business. world. During the first portion of the 
program, the-businessmen studied logic, Oriental history 
“and art, and such works as India’s Bhagavad Gita. In the’ 
last course, titled American civilization, they discussedsuch 
subjects as the making of the Constitution, the revolu- 
tion in’ American sex mores, ° — the .Gisillusionment . of 
the’ 1920s. 


Reports from the first class of students indicated that 
the courses increased their self-confidence, heightened, their’ 
objectivity,-and improved their ability to make decisions. 
Faculty members at the institute were confident that the - 
program: had introduced the businessmen to a “new world - 
- of ideas, new values, new- interests, -and to a new type of . 
personality, the intellectual. ” ; 


The Aspen Institute for’ Humanistic Studies at Aspen;.. 
Colo., provides, throughout the summer, two: :week ses- 
sions of “organized conversations” in which business ‘exec- © 
‘utives, whose expenses are paid by their companies, discuss 
’ readings.in political philosophy and related subjects with . 
visiting experts. Pomona College in southern California ‘ 


has offered a summer liberal arts course in which execu- “ 


tives cram literature, philosophy, and poetry for two w eeks 
while continuing ‘to draw their regular salaries. The Case 
Institute of Technology, in Cleveland, offers-a management - 


development, program that includes a number of courses in~ - 


the. humanities. 


: STU DIES OF W AYS TO RAISE STATUS OF LIBERAL ARTS 


a.’ two-year series of studies on relationships heteneen 
liberal arts colleges ‘and . professional schools has been 
.undertaken by the Institute of Higher: Education, a -re- 
search center established at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in July 1956 with a $375,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation.: ‘The studies are directed by tie 

executive officer of the institute, Earl J. McGrath, former - 
‘U.S. Commissioner of Education. The project ainis -to 

xantine trends tow ard, as well. as trends away from, the 
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integration of the two conflicting goals of higher éduéation 
‘in the United States today—‘“education toward -the exer- 
cise of specialized abilities and education toward the con- 
duct of a méaningful life.” * - 


‘Three sets of studies are sland «idabies and sociology 
of higher education, changes that-occur within the student 
during ‘his college career, and investigations.of selected 
schools. The last-mentioned study: will look into such mat- 
ters as current trends in growth of the curriculum, influ- 
ence of professional organizations on professionali schools, 
and attitudes of businessmen toward graduates of: liberal 
_arts colleges and specialized schools.®° It will seek also to 
determine the relative status of liberal ‘arts colleges and 
professional institutions in. the entire field of higher 
education. wii: 


2° Willian Weifenbach, “Program | of the’ Institute of’ Higher Education,” Higher 
"eat, May 1957, p. 162. 2 


*” Theodore A. Distler, executive director, commented: upon current business think- 
ing in* his report, Jan. 9, to the annual convention of the Association of American ° 
Colleges at Philadelphia. .He said: “It.is gratifying to read speech after speech in 
‘which leading corporation. executives extol the virtues of liberal education and insist 
that the qualities most needed in the higher ranges of management are not so much 
, technical skills as the human qualities which liberal education is meant to develop. - 
But it is still doubtful how far the sentiments of-the president are reflected in the 
* day-to-day policies of the personnel manager.” ° 
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